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For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 273. 


EVADING RESPONSIBILITY. 


An anecdote is told of a woman who wished 
to cross a bridge, which was in so crazy a con- 
dition that cautious persons chose rather to make 
along circuit than run the risk of crossing it. 
One day, however, a very nervous lady, hurry- 
ing home to dress for the evening, came sud- 
denly upon the spot without, till that moment, 
remembering the danger. The sight of the bridge 
reminded her of its ruinous state, just as she was 
about to set her foot upon it. But what was she 
todo? If she went on the frail arch might give 
way under her; to go round would be fatiguing 
and attended with much loss of time. She stood 
for some minutes trembling in anxious hesita- 
tion; but at last a lucky thought occurred to 
her. She called for a Sedan-chair, and was car- 
ried over in that conveyance. 

We may laugh, perhaps, at her odd expedient 
for escaping danger by shutting out the view of 
it. But does not something of the same kind 
happen when people, who are alarmed and per- 
plexed at the danger of having to judge for 
themselves in religious matters, think to escape 
that danger by choosing to take some guide as an 
infallible one, and believe or disbelieve as he bids 
them? What is this but crossing the crazy 
bridge in a Sedan-chair? 

But the man who is truly awakened to a sense 
of the responsibility of life, and feels the burthen 
of sin, which must be removed ere peace of mind 
can be felt, cannot content himself with such a 
fallacious dependence. This is illustrated by 
the case of an aged Brahmin pilgrim, as related 
by Jacob Chamberlain, a missionary in the East 
Indies. He says: 










































Never shall I forget an interview that I had, 

thirty years ago, with a venerable Brahmin pil- 
m, an earnest seeker after relief from the 
rden of sin. 

It was in 1861, that two of us missionaries 
Were out on a preaching tour, in a part of the 
Telugu country lying on the edge of the Mysore 
‘iagdom, a region in which the gospel of salva- 
ton through Jesus Christ had, so far, never yet 
been proclaimed. 

Our tent was pitched under a spreading ban- 
yan tree. We had been there for several days, 
and had preached in all the villages and ham- 

Within three miles of our camp. That morn- 
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ing we had left our tent before sunrise and gone 
out several miles to preach in a cluster of vil- 
lages nestled in among the hills. In each vil- 
lage, after the oral proclamation, we had offered 
Gospels and tracts in their own tongue to the 
people who had listened; but only a few would 
receive them, so suspicious were they, at that 
time, of everything new. 

We returned to our tent weary with our 
morning work. The burden of our thoughts 
was: Lord, “ who hath believed our report, and 
to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed?” 

As we came near we saw a venerable gray- 
haired Brahmin, engaged in his devotions, on a 
large stone platform around the central trunk 
of an adjacent banyan tree, where there was a 
small shrine. Slowly, with beads in hand, he 
performed his circumambulations, keeping his 
face toward the shrine, reciting his prayers, his 
petitions. Each time that he came in front of 
the shrine he fell prostrate upon the ground, 
and then, sliding one bead on his rosary, he 
would slowly and reverently go around the tree 
again. 

Much struck by his reverent demeanor and 
evident earnestness, we.watched him through 
the corded meshes of our tent window, and 
when he had finished his devotions, and had 
sat down to rest, we went out, and, courteously 
addressing him, asked him what he sought by 
these prayers and circumambulations, 

“Oh, sirs!” said he, in a tone that struck us 
as one of intense earnestness, “I am seeking 
to get rid of the burden of sin. All my life I 
have been seeking it; but each effort that I 
make is as unsuccessful as the one before, and 
still the burden is here. My pilgrimages and 
prayers and penances for sixty years have all 
been in vain. Alas! I know not how my desire 
can be accomplished.” 

Then, in answer to our inquiries, he gave us 
the story of his life. He told us how in early 
life he had been sorely troubled by the thoughts 
of bis unexpiated sins ; that his parents had both 
died when he was seventeen years of age, leav- 
ing him, an only child, sole heir of their wealth ; 
that the priests whom he consulted told him that 
if he would give all his property to endow a tem- 
ple the burden of sin would be removed. 

He gave his property—all of it. He endowed 
a temple. But the burden of sin was no lighter. 
His mind was not at peace. Obedient to further 
advice from the priests, his counsellors, he made 
the pilgrimage on foot all the long way to Be- 
nares, the holy city of the Hindus, lying on the 
banks of the sacred Ganges. He spent two 
years in the precincts of the temples in worship. 
He spent two years in bathing in the holy Gan- 
ges. “ But,” said he, “the Ganges water washed 
the foulness from my skin, but not the foulness 
from my soul. And still the old burden was 
there uneased.” He told us how he had gone 
from thence, on foot, all the way to Rameshwe- 
ram, begging his food all the two thousand 
miles—for he had given all his money to the 
temple—and thence again to Srirangam, and 
thence to other holy places. 
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He told us how he had spent his whole life in 
these pilgrimages, and in penances and in desert 
wanderings, apart from his kind, living on roots 
and nuts and jungle fruits, remaining for years 
at a timein the forest jungles, in the vain search 
for relief from the burden of sin. 

“And now, sirs,” said he, “my life is almost 
gone; my hair is thin and white; my eyes are 
dim; my teeth are gone; my cheeks are sunken; 
my body is wasted ; I am an old, old man; and 
yet, sirs, the burden of sin is just as heavy as 
when, a young man, [ started in pursuit of de- 
liverance. Oh, sirs, does your Véda tell how I 
can get rid of this burden and be at peace? Our 
Védas have not shown me how.” 

How gladly did we tell him of our gracious 
“‘ Burden-bearer,” and of his loving call “Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” How eagerly did he 
listen, as we told him of Jesus Christ, the God- 
man, the Saviour of the world, and told him 
what He had done for our salvation. How 
gladly did he pore over the Gospels we gave 
him, and what earnest questions did he ask dur- 
ing the day as to points in their teachings which 
he‘did not quite understand. During that night 
he left and went upon his way, taking the Gos- 
pels with him, and we never again saw him. 

Though so many years have intervened, his 
earnest, reverent countenance remains photo- 
graphed in my memory, and I shall look forhim ° 
up there among the redeemed; for I believe he 
was in earnest in seeking deliverance from the 
burden of sin—=%in vain, indeed, as he said, 
through Hinduism. I trust not in vain through 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ; for that is “the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth.” J. W. 

For “ THE FRIEND.” 

John Churchman’s Journal contains much in- 
structive matter, and its perusal is commended 
to all who are interested in tracing the footsteps 
of Zion’s travellers. The same care and con- 
cern felt by him is equally incumbent upon all 
at the present day, if preservation is experienced, 
to stand upon the alone true foundation and to 
witness for ourselves the clear direction and 
qualification for religious service from the Head 
of the Church. 

In the preface is a quotation from the Testi- 
mony of his Monthly and Quarterly Meeting, as 
follows : 

“ He was cautious of being forward in his pub- 
lic appearances. Being deeply sensible of the 
weight and solemnity of the Gospel ministry, he 
manifested great circumspection and care that 
it might be preserved pure and unblemished 
from mistaken or false appearances in himself 
or others.” 

While he was quite young in the ministry he 
exhibited depth and maturity of judgment. He 
relates in his Journal, at page 35: About this 
time, as I sat in one of our own meetings, I felt 
a flow of affection to the people—for many not 
of our Society came there—perhaps out of curi- 
osity, several young ministers having come forth 
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in public testimony, in whieh extraordinary flow 
of affection I had a very bright opening, as I 
thought, and expected to stand up with it very 
soon, but being willing to weigh it carefully was 
not very forward, viewing its decreasing bright- 
ness, until something said as it were within me, 
“is the woe in it, and therefore woe, if thou 
preach not the gospel.” 

This put me to a stand, and made me feel 
after the living presence of Him in whose name 
and power I desired to speak and appear in 
testimony, and not feeling the pure life and 
power of Truth to stand up, the brightness of 
the vision faded and left me quiet, humble and 
thankful for this preservation. 

It is only as this godly care is maintained 
that our Society can be preserved on its original 
foundation. What is of man only may be com- 
pared to chaff, or a mere dream. He that hath 
a dream let him tell (it as) a dream, but he that 
hath my Word let him speak it faithfully. 
What is the chaff to the wheat? “He that hath 
an ear let him hear.” 


peerage Ainmanaren 
From Slavery to Freedom : The Story of Martha 
Ann. 
(Continued from page 44.) 

Soon after the beginning of the war the mas- 
ter called all his slaves together and said to 
them: “There is going to be a war, and some 
people called Yankees are coming here to kill 
me and your mistress, and I want you all to 
promise me that you will not let them do it. 
They are no friends to niggers, and if they catch 
you, they’ll cut your ears off, and pin your eyes 
together.” 

‘“* We'll stand by you, master,” was the reply, 
and so they did, until the master’s own cruelty 
drove them away from him at last. The battle 
of Hanover Court House, in May, 1862, was the 
first experience that either master or slaves had 
with Yankees. To the surprise of all, they proved 
themselves quite friendly to master, mistress and 
slaves, but when they went away only two of 
the slaves went with them as wagouers, the rest 
remaining to keep the promise they had made 
to their master. War, and the fear of losing 
his slaves, made the master considerate, but no 
sooner was McClellan safely out of the peninsula 
than the old time cruelty and oppression began 
with redoubled vigor. Suspecting that the 
friendliness of the Union troops might have set 
his slaves to thinking, the master told them that 
they should never again see the face of another 
Yankee, and that he intended to beat out of 
them all Yankee notions. Too late the slaves 
regretted their faithfulness, and longed for an- 
other troop of Yankees to appear, that they 
might march away with them to freedom. 

A brutal and unprovoked beating sent Martha 
Ann’s oldest remaining son, James, off into the 
woods, declaring that he would have no other 
master upon earth. For weeks he hung about 
the old plantation, his mother carrying him 
supplies by night, and on a cold night some- 
times bringing him up to her cabin to warm 
himself. Other runaways, too, she fed and 
cared for, risking serious hurt and even death 
itself, for the sake of those of her own people 
who had already made their strike for the free- 
dom for which she herself so longed. Twice 
she was nearly caught. Once the overseer 
walked in when runaway Uncle Dick was sit- 
ting crippled by frozen feet behind the door in 
her cabin, but heasked hera question and walked 
out, never looking to see the old man screened 
from him by the open door. 

Once runaway Sam had taken refuge in her 
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loft from the pursuit, which had grown uncom- 
fortably close. Martha Ann was about her work 
below, when the Lord spoke to her and told her 
to tell him to come down. Never hesitating an 
instant, she called, “Sam, come down, and 
make for the woods.” He obeyed, and in five 
minutes after he was out of the house four men 
walked in and climbed up to the loft to find it 
empty. 

And so, while she bided her time, for she 
would not go without her children, she did what 
she could for the rest. Her mistress had lied to 
her twice, her master once, she felt that she 
owed no duty to them, and when the Yankees 
once more came near enough for her to reach 
them with her little ones, she should go and 
nothing should keep her. 

About this time her master died, and in the 
settling up of his affairs it was decided that 
Ma:iia Ann and her children were to be sold 
at auction, with other goods and chattels per- 
taining to the estate. Once upon the auction- 
block, Martha’s dream of freedom would be 
over, and there would be no escape from that 
scattering of her dear ones that had been her 
life-long dread. How the poor slaves watched 
and prayed for help during this period of dark- 
ness and despair, it is hard for us to imagine, 
who live so secure from oppression and injustice. 

But her prayers were answered in due time, 
and one bright spring morning in 1863, just two 
weeks before the day fixed for the sale, an un- 
expected body of Union cavalry dropped down 
upon Hanover Court House. The time was 
come at last, and the slave mother seized it with 
a will. Calling her children together, she pre- 
pared them for the journey. Each was given 
something from her slender household stores to 
carry, and everything else in the little house 
was destroyed. Then marshalling her seven 
children in a line before her, she marched out. 

The mistress called to her as she passed along: 
“Martha Ann, are you going to leave me and 
take all the children too?” “ Yes,” was the 
reply, “ you have lied to me twice, and you'll 
never thave the chance to do it again.” At 
this the mistress fell down before her, praying 
and beseeching her to stay on with them, but 
Martha Ann turned a deaf ear to all entreat- 
ies, as she, with her little children before her, 
proudly followed the sons of freedom. But it 
is not easy for a woman and seven little chil- 
dren, laden with household goods, to keep up 
with a cavalry regiment that is moving in a 
hurry through an enemy’s country, and when 
Martha Ann reached Little Pages Bridge that 
spans the Pamunkey River, about two and a 
half miles from Hanover Court House, she 
found it in flames, and the Federal troops safe 
on the other side, moving rapidly down the river 
bank. 

The Confederate troops were not far behind, 
and to avoid capture Martha Ann and her 
seven little ones descended into the river bed, 
and made their way as best they could, through 
mud and swamps and swollen tributaries for 
miles along the river’s course, until at last she 
reached a place where a distant relative of her’s 
John Thornton by name, lived near the river 
bank. Hiding her children among the bushes 
and bidding them keep quiet until her return, 
she crept up through the darkness of the night, 
which had by this time fallen. By one of the 
innumerable signs by which the slaves com- 
municated with each other in those days, she 
made her presence known, trembling the while 
lest the great blood hounds for which the plan- 
tation was noted should give warning to the 


whites of the ranaway’sapproach. Butnotad 
stirred, and the pitiful, mud-covered, scrntelll 
and bedraggled little woman told her difficultieg 
From the river’s bank she could see the cam 

fires of the Federal troops, bivouacked only four 
miles away; but they were on the north side of 
the river, and she, with her little ones, was stil] 
on the southern side. 


only one person besides himself could safely cro 
that swollen stream in it, and after cutting steps 
to secure them a footing in the steep clay banks, 
he ferried the family over, one by one, in the 
darkness — the mother last of all, with her 
youngest in her arms. 
safe on the northern side, and lay down te 
gether among the reeds and the rushes to wait 
for the dawn, because they dared not approach 
the Federal camp by night. 
tired little ones were roused once more, and 
picking up their household goods, they hurried 
forward. 


delay was caused by the search for one of the 
older boys, who had been sent back after some 


gone after by the mother while the other chil 
dren lay hidden in the bushes. 





John Thornton had a little boat so small that 


At last they were all 
At day-break the 


There were four miles to be gone over, and 


thing dropped, and who in his turn had to be 


So well had 
Martha Ann trained her little ones, that when 
she left them in a strange country, telling them 
neither to speak nor move till her return, not 
one thought of disobeying her injunction, but 
all lay motionless while she found the missing 
boy and brought him back. The tired little 
feet travelled those muddy four miles ve 
slowly, and when at last they reached the Fed- 
eral camp, the last baggage wagon was jult 
pulling out. But the despairing cries and the 
signs of distress stopped the wagon, and the 
officer in charge inquired what she wanted, 
She wanted to go with them to freedom. “ But 
you can’t take all those children,” old lady,” 
was the man’s answer. “ Yes, I can, or I don’t 
go at all,” responded the mother, who felt that 
as she had brought her children thus far, the 
rest of the journey was easy for them. 

So they put her into the baggage wagon with 
the three little ones, while the four largest ran 
behind, holding on to the tailboard of the 
wagon. For thirty miles they ran through 
drenching rain over the heavy Virginia roads, 
until they reached a point on the-Pamunkey 
river not far from the White House. Here the 
whole troop camped for the night. Martha Ann 
had told her friend the officer about her trou 
bles, and the supper of hard-tack, corn-bread 
and coffee that was served to her and her chil 
dren that night, was an entertainment that the 
children will remember to their dying day. 
Around the big camp fire they sat and ate their 
meals, and as the water dried out of their clothe 
and went off in steam, the mud that the boys 
carried from their long run at the tail-board of 
the wagon, fell off from them in great cakes. 

A good night’s sleep brought the whole family 
out with fresh courage for the rest of their jour 
ney. Martha Ann felt that her troubles were 
nearly over and that freedom would soon be 
theirs. So sure of this was she, that when she 
passed in the road an abandoned iron pot, trivet 
and griddle, discarded as too heavy to carry by 
some refugees, she picked them up and carri 
them along on her eid. The soldiers laughed 
at her. “ What are you going to do with thow 
things, old lady, they said, as she marched along 
with her load. “I’se goin’ to be free,” she said, 
and I shall want something to cook in.” She 
carried her things safely through, and her chik 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
“If ye know these things, happy are ye if do them.” 
John xiii: 17. 


All have known the way, and loudly 
Hath this summons come to each— 
“Take thy cross, and bear it, learning 
All its ministry would teach, 
Proving that God’s help can richly 
Unto all his children reach.” 


Doubly happy he that yieldeth 
To this message strong and clear, 
True obedience, all submitting, 
While the spirit’s power is near, 
Reaping as his richest guerdon, 
Love that casteth out all fear. 


Ah! we know our Lord’s requirings, 
And the battle we should win; 
And we see the land of promise 
Where our souls must enter in, 
And we feel the hateful fetters 
Of our bondage unto sin. 


And the galling chain that holds us 
Groweth stronger by delay, 

And the shadows of the evening 
Soon will dim the flush of day, 

And the poison of earth’s nectar 
Sap our boasted strength away. 


If we reach the heights of safety 
Where the veil is rent in twain, 
We must, mid the cloud and tempest, 

Mid the anguish of our pain, 
Heed the angel’s words of warning, 
“Tarry not in all the plain,” 


This the only way that leadeth 
To the fulness of God’s rest, 
Where life’s perfect, sure fruition 
By his gracious love is blest ; 
Where we see with clearer vision 
That God’s mercy chooseth best. 
A. M.S. 


SELECTED, 
THE DESERT WAY. 


BY AUGUSTINE 8S. CARMAN. 


“And the multitudes gave heed with one accord un- 
to the things that were spoken by Philip... . But an 
angel of the Lord spake unto Philip, saying, Arise, 
and go toward the south unto the way that goeth down 
from Jerusalem unto Gaza: the same is desert.””—Acts 
viii: 6, 26. 

O message strange and difficult! 
O interruption rude 

Of work replete with fruitage sweet, 
This call to solitude! 


Samaria’s thronging thousands, 
Hearts melting ’neath the glow 

Of Philip’s master-passion, all 
To be relinquished so! 


The desert way! A doom it seemed 
To Philip’s eager soul, 

Burning to be where human hearts 
May feel his love’s control. 


But down along that southward way 
Another traveller fared, 

Whom some far-reaching providence 
Had for this hour prepared. 


And opportunity supreme 
Lay in the lonely way: 
The first-fruits of a continent 
Were harvested that day. 


Strange are the intersecting lines 
Of God’s sure providence; 

Rare fruit the very desert yields 
To our obedience. 


Oh, glory of the commonplace, 
Thick veiled from careless eyes, 

Yet shining out on dreariest paths 
Its heavenly surprise! 


And thou, O soul, whom some great grief 
Hath fast in sorrow bound! 

Doth thy world lie a lonely waste 
Beyond that new-made mound ? 
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Yet fare thou forth along that way, 
And, one sweet day of grace, 

Some loving providence of God 
Shall greet thee face to face. 


O desert way! O way Divine 
The Christ himself hath trod! 
Faith all serene may welcome thee, 
And wait the will of God. 


Ann ARBOR, MICHIGAN, 


Christ’s “Second” Coming. 


Errors in doctrine, apparently harmless in 
themselves, sometimes prove to be the harbin- 
gers of serious evils, and the more widely dis- 
seminated those doctrines may be, the greater 
the weakness to the body at large. To declare 


the truth, is not the only duty of a servant of 


Christ, but at times to expose evil. 
xvili and Rom. iii: 8. 

When younger in years, I observed that many 
people and preachers said much and dwelt 
largely in imaginary conceptions of a second 
coming of Christ in the flesh, visible to human 
eyes, almost entirely ignoring his real presence 
with the church, and a conversation correspond- 
ent thereto. Being simply imaginations, and 
not things revealed, gave unbounded scope for 
differences of views with regard to the manner, 
time or place of such coming, which all tended 
to disunity and distraction; and, amidst it all, 
I must confess, I never found that soul-refresh- 
ing food by which men live and grow. 

True it is, that it is only in and through the 
name of the Father, that is, by the revelation 
of his spirit, that Christ is truly and savingly 
known in his appearances to men, for “no man 
knoweth the Son but the Father;” and as Christ 
said to Peter, “flesh and blood,” that is, the 
wisdom natural to man “hath not,” “but my 
Father which is in Heaven hath revealed this 
unto thee.” Matt. xvi: 17. 

That false teachers, prophets, and Christs 
should arise (and should deceive many), was 
foretold both by our Lord himself and _ his 
Apostles, who thus warned faithful Christians 
that they might “watch,” and “try the spirits 
whether they are of God.” Many of these did 
appear even in their day, and many since, and 
the present century has had its full complement. 

The Jews in the time of our Saviour, having 
violated the good understanding which had been 
given them, as to the time and place of Christ’s 
birth, as foretold in Scripture, and rebelling 
against the witness of God’s spirit in rejecting 
him, no longer found comfort in the Scripture, 
being unsupported by faith. A furious tempest 
burst over them, making a complete wreck of 
both their civil and religious corporate exist- 
ence, the relics of which are to this day strewn 
in every land. Within thirty-eight years from 
the crucifixion, the Roman army besieged Jeru- 
salem, in which it is supposed two millions and 
a half of people from every known land were 
celebrating the Passover. The Jews themselves, 
divided into three hostile factions, fiercely fought 
each other, but united against their common 
enemy. Famine, rapine and murder stalked 
through the streets. The sacred precincts of the 
temple were changed into a charnel-house. And 
amidst the turmoil, all, according to their carnal 
apprehensions, were looking outwardly for a 
coming Christ to rule an outward kingdom, and 
conquer outward foes. In reference to these 
false Christs, the Lord Jesus had warned his 
followers, “ Wherefore if they shall say unto 
you, Behold, he is in the desert, go not forth; 


See Ez. 


‘Behold, he is in the secret chambers, believe it 


not.” (Matt. xxiv: 26.) By “observation ” did 


the Jews of that time expect him to come, 
these modern so-called theologians do to-day 
contrary to the express declaration of Chri 
that his kingdom cometh not so, but that it % 
within you.” Indeed, in reference to his ki 
dom, he says, “The Son of man shall comeq 
the glory of his Father, with his angels; ay 
then shall He reward every man according 
his works. Verily I say unto you, There be som 
standing here, which shall not taste of death, til 
they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom? 
How consonant is this to the apostle’s declan 
tion to the Hebrews,— Ye are come to Moun 
Zion, and unto the city of the living God, th 
heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerabk 
company of angels, and to God the Judge 
all, and to the spirits of just men made pe 
and to Jesus * * (Heb. xii: 22-24). Then 
fore are we told, that the Jewish Christian 
being forewarned, and looking for a heavenly, 
a spiritual coming and kingdom of Christ, did 
not, nor could they fight for a temporal king 
dom, but fled to Pella, and so escaped the tribe 
lation, attendant on the siege and capture df 
Jerusalem by the Romans. 

This Jewish hope, consequent on the rejection 
of Jesus Christ, has unhappily been grafted a 
to Christianity, and, time and again, have peopk 
forsaken lawful employments in view of an im 
mediate coming. So much so has this been the 
case that England was visited by a famine ow 
ing to the non-culture of the land, at the end of 
the thirteenth century, and the last half-centu 
has seen a prolific crop of men, predicting a 
coming. 

Christ’s coming in the flesh, nearly nineteen 
centuries ago, was preceded by a long line of 
independent prophecies, gradually unfolding, 
clearer and clearer, through successive ages 
and generations, the circumstances of his birth, 
life, death and ascension, and of that spiritual 
kingdom of righteousness which he was to s# 
up among men. All these prophecies were 
pointedly fulfilled in Jesus Christ. The prophe 
cies relating to his sojourn on earth ran co 
currently with those relating to his spiritual 
and everlasting kingdom. When the time drew 
near, all men were in expectancy. His family, 
tribe, and place of birth were known. Wher 
Herod inquired, where Christ was to be bom, 
he was promptly told “in Bethlehem of Judea,’ 
for so the prophets had foretold. This, thea, 
is now presumably called Christ’s “ first” com 
ing, though such terms as “first” and “second” 
as applied to a visible appearance of Christ ia 
the flesh, are themselves misleading and ut 
scriptural, seeing we believe Him to be the Holy 
One whom Abraham addressed as “ Lord,” and 
as the “ Judge of all the earth,” as the one who 
appeared to Moses in the burning bush, and # 
He who like to the Son of man walked with the 
three faithful children of Israel in the king df 
Babylon’s fiery furnace, yea “ his delights wer 
[always] with the children of men.” Yet we 
willingly confess to his memorable appearane 
and sojourn in the flesh, as the man Christ 
Jesus, begotten of the Holy Ghost, conceived of 
Mary, born not of the will of man, but of God. 

In that prepared body, in all points made like 
to ours, but unblemished by sin, did he come t 
do the Father’s will. The years of his ministry 
were mingled with tribulation, and finally He 
offered himself up as a propitiatory sacrifice fot 
the sin of all mankind, and so became “the 
Saviour of all men, especially of them that be 
lieve.” In allusion to this sacrifice wherein the 
Lord Jesus Christ officiated as a priest forevet 
after the order of Melchisedec, and “God was if 
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is a type and proper emblem of that Divine 
honor which all ought to pay to Almighty God, 
and which all, of all sorts, who take upon them 
the Christian name, appear in when they offer 
their prayers to Him, and therefore should not 
be given to men. I found this to be one of 
those evils which I had been too long doing, 
therefore I was now required to put it away, and 
cease from it. 

“Again, the corrupt and unsound form of 
speaking in the plural number to a single per- 
son, you to one, Instead of thou, contrary to the 
pure, plain and simple language of Truth, thou 
to one and you to more than one, which had 
always been used by God to men, and men to 
God, as well as one to another, from the oldest 
record of time, till corrupt men, for corrupt 
ends in later and corrupt times, to flatter, fawn 
and work upon the corrupt nature in men, 
brought in that false and senseless way of speak- 
ing you to one; which hath since corrupted the 
modern languages, and hath greatly debased the 
spirits, and depraved the manners of men. This 
evil custom I had been as forward in as others, 
and this 1 was now called out of, and required 
to cease from. 

“These and many more evil customs which 
had sprung up in the night of darkness, and 
general apostacy from the Truth and true re- 
ligion, were now by the inshining of this pure 
ray of Divine light in my conscience, gradually 
discovered to me to be what I ought to cease 
from, shun, and stand a witness against.” 


close either to them or to the mules. These 
oxen come in in the evening from the veldt in 
one great troop, driven along by a couple of 
boys. They range themselves in spans, as 
schoolboys at a school range themselves in 
classes, each span apparently knowing its own 
wagon, each ox its own place in the span. The 
mules are not so interesting or attractive, and 
it is possible that a mule is one of the few ani- 
mals on which kind treatment is alsolutely 
thrown away. Our mule wagon, which loads 
over 2,000 lbs. of transport, has a fine team of 
twelve mules. They are a most vicious set, and 
would readily bite or kick at any one except 
Myberg, the conductor, or Gideon, his “ boy.” 
Myberg tells me that they would even go at 
him if he happens to wear a different hat or 
coat from that which they are accustomed to. 
These mules have their idiosyncrasies. One of 
them is that they like to be accompanied by a 
mare. This mare is tied up alongside the span, 
but does no work herself. She goes out grazing 
with them on the veldt,and I am told that when 
mules have a mare along with them they never 
stray. Another curious habit of theirs which 
it often amuses me to watch, is that of gnawing 
each other. This gnawing appears to be a regu- 
lar matter of bargain between them.—Men, 
Mines, and Animals in South Africa. 


The Lark.—Larks are, like most other birds, 
sagacious in the protection of their young, as the 
following instance will prove, which is taken 
from “The Naturalist :” “The other day, some 
mowers shaved off the upper part of the nest of 
a sky-lark, without injuring the female, who was 
sitting on her young; still she did not fly away ; 
and the mowers levelled the grass all round her, 
without her taking any notice of the proceed- 
ings. The son of the owner of the crop wit- 
nessed this, and, about an hour afterwards, went 
to see if she were safe; when, to his great sur- 
prise, he found that she had actually constructed 
a dome of dry grass over the nest during the 
interval, leaving an aperture on one side for 
ingress and egress; thus endeavoring to secure 
a continuance of the shelter previously supplied 
by the long grass.” 


worries disappear after the rest, and the individ. 
ual returns to the work-a-day world refreshed 
and renovated, physically and mentally, in g 
degree such as the action of no medicines coulg 
have accomplished. In a word, the person who 
enjoys “a day in bed” is in the position of gp 
engine whose fires are damped down, and whoge 
energies are recruiting for the renewal of the 
work of to-morrow. 

There need be little hesitation, then, in sayin 
that, for old persons, “a day in bed ” is a health. 
measure of vast importance. Ifthe aged person 
is wise, he (or she) will make it a 12gular practicg 
to spend a couple of days per week in the re 
which a sojourn in bed can give. Rest in 
chair or on a sofa will not suffice. These 
cedures are too nearly akin to the every-day 
practice to be of any service. Countless temp- 
tations to exertion await the person who is out 
of bed ; while conversely, if he is in bed, the idea 
of work or of labor and movement is essentially 
abolished. Such repose is absolute ; and if rest 
be a great medicine, as all know it is, for old 
folks, “a day in bed,” as a regular and not ocea- 
sional practice, may be regarded as invaluable 
beyond comprehension. 

I go further in my advocacy of a “day in 
bed” as a health measure. I happen to know 
the case of a busy man whose life is one long 
period of physical and mental activity, and who 
has found, of late years, that no measure posses 
ses anything like the recuperative effects which 
follow a day’s rest in bed. Even in his holiday 
season this person is given to takingan occasional 
siesta in his bedroom. Provided with light 
literature, he enjoys his repose as another man 
delights in an outing, and his mental and phyai- 
cal energy is recruited in an easy and satisfactory 
manner by this practice. Hence, not for’ the 
old alone, but for those in middle life, “a day 
in bed” may be recommended as a measure 
worth trying in the light of physiological ex- 
perience of its value. 


Effect of European Civilization on Caste in India, 

The Head Master of the Maharajah’s College, 
of Jeypur, told me a few months ago, during a 
long conversation I had with him, that he did 





Natural History, Science, etc. 


Diseases of the Peach Tree.—One of the most 
serious diseases with which the growers of the 
peach in America have to contend, is the Yel- 
lows. In the last few years it has spread more 
and more in the Delaware and Chesapeake re- 
gion, which for a considerable time had been 
the main dependence of our northern and east- 
ern cities; and has destroyed thousands upon 
thousands of trees. It is not known to exist in 
California, or in Europe or other parts of the 
globe. The only known remedy, if it can be 
called a remedy, is the uprooting and destruc- 





tion of every tree which becomes infected. 

It has been suggested that it would be desira- 
ble to introduce a sound race of trees from some 
country where the disease is unknown. The 
Bulletin of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
gives the caution, that great care should be used 
to avoid the introduction at the same time, of 
animal and vegetable parasites, which might 
prove worse than the Yellows. It says: 

“Tn Mediterranean countries, and also in Aus- 
tralasia, there is a fruit fly, which once intro- 
duced into this country would work great mis- 
chief. It deposits its eggs in the fruit after it is 
nearly full grown, and these hatch into swarms 
of maggots. Externally the fruit is said to be 
fair, but within it is disgusting corruption. 
Peaches, apples, pears, plums and other fruits 
are attacked, and no remedy is known. In Ja- 
pan there is a codlin moth, which is said to af- 
fect ninety per cent. of the ripe fruit. In the 
Australasian regions, there is a very destructive 
root fungus, which destroys almost every green 
thing in its path.” 


South African Oxen and Mules.—I find it 
very amusing to study the habits of the oxen. 








A Day in Bed for Health’s Sake, 


Weare naturally given to contemn and despise 


the idea of remaining in bed when our health 
is good and all our vital forces are in fair work- 


ing order. Apart from the matter of ordinary 


sleep, we never, as a rule, think of “a day in 


bed,” either as preservative of health or as con- 


ducive to longevity. Yet I am convinced there 


is much to be said in favor of “a day in bed” 
now and then as an aid to health in the middle 
aged, and as a measure tending to prolong life 
in the old. 

The statement has been made, of a very old 
lady who had reached her ninetieth year, and 
who was then hearty, that she owed her vitality 
to her habit of spending at least two days of 
each week in bed. Now, whether this assertion 
be true or not as to its effects upon the venerable 
dame, I can conceive of nothing so conducive 
to her welfare as this practice of obtaining for 
body and mind such a period of perfect rest. 
In bed, the whole muscular system is at ease, 
and the wear and tear of the body is reduced 


toa minimum. The processes of getting rid of 










not fear that Christianity would overthrow Hin- 
duism, but, he said: It has worked incalculable 
mischief to us in this, that it has made the low 
castes impudent and taken away their respect 
for the Brahmans, and given them aspirations 
to rise out of their position and emboldened them 
to compete with their betters for the wealth 
and prizes of life. Since Christianity has come 
to our country,” he said, “ we Brahmans have 


had to do what we never had to do before—viz, 
work for our living.” It is true that this is one 


of the indirect effects of Christianity, but it is 


an influence that is permeating the whole social 
and commercial fabric of India. 


se2eeen8s &€ 8 8 Se Oe 


The great bulk of scholars in our mission 
primary schools are from the lower castes. Ther 
they are taught to regard and believe themselves 
to be equals of all and every other child befor 
God. When these children grow up they do 
not all (indeed, only a fraction of them) become 
Christians: but they never forget the lesson 
they have learned in the mission school. Itis 
difficult ever to recover any low-caste man by 
the Brahman to his old allegiance. Every 


In spite of their long horns and somewhat wild, 
formidable appearance, they are, in reality, to 
those who have to drive and manage them, the 
most docile, patient animals. A stranger, how- 
ever, would do well to be careful not to go too 


waste matters are in abeyance; there is less 
waste to get rid of, and lungs, skin, and kidneys 
have a measure of comparative repose. The 
nervous system, above all, is soothed and com- 
forted by the “day in bed.” Anxieties and 


temple in the land is suffering from the lukewarm 
ness of the worshippers, in every place where the 
missionary lives and teaches a school and has# 
preaching station. The moment the lowest caste 
man in India becomes a Christian he emerges 
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common consent, out of his old caste into 
gbat is already being recognized here as a new 
caste, “ the Christian caste.” And the Christian 
caste in India is the “ Queen’s caste.” And the 
Hindu religion recognizes and compels respect 
io be paid to the “ Rajah’s caste”; that is, the 
caste of the ruler of the land. This may seem 
oily an indirect effect of Christianity upon the 
lower castes, but it is a telling one. 

In many of the villages the low-caste people 
are not allowed to draw water from the village 
yell, but must go to the tank or the swamp for 
his water; but in the same village the Christian 


tion of Louisiana—and nowhere are the colored 
people more self-respecting and sel f-asserting—are 
in high fervor over two late occurrences. 
the defeat in the State Senate of the bill which 
had passed the House, forbidding the intermar- 


defeated in committee, after having been the sub- 
ject of a considerable public discussion, in which, 
it will be remembered, Archbishop Janssens took 
part, opposing the bill as unchristian. 
is the victory won by the Citizens’ Committee, or- 
ganized by the colored people of the State, to pro- 


dunes, who was charged with violating the Jim 









more conservative element in the Yearly Meet- 
ing showed itself more this year than last, on 
several questions that came before the meeting; 
especially in regard to the so-called evangelistic 
work, 

“Southern Quarterly Meeting, of which I am 
a member, is just over, and we had a favored 
meeting—thought so by many. The religious 
service or communications were clear, and in 
power and demonstration [of the spirit]. The 
business was transacted in condescension and 
brotherly love, for which we feel thankful.” 


One is 


riage of white and colored people. The bill was 


The other 


tect their rights in the case of one Daniel S. Des- 





Crow law of the State by insisting upon the right 
to occupy a seat in a coach of a passenger train set 
apart for white passengers. The court held that, 
inasmuch as the accused was an interstate passen- 
ger en route by continuous transit from the city of 
New Orleans to the city of Mobile, his case came 
under the regulations of interstate commerce, with 
which the State Jaw has nothing to do; and by 
leave of the court a nolle prosequi was entered, and 
the accused was discharged. The colored people 
of the State are jubilant, and they say that the 
Jim Crow law is dead. Of course it may still hold 
as far as travel within the State is concerned ; but 
it will be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
enforce it with passengers who are not going to 
cross the State line, while it is not enforced as re- 
gards Negroes who are going a few miles further. 
This victory has been obtained by a committee 
























jsallowed to draw water with the high caste 
from the village well. It comes to pass that 
the man who yesterday was denied water from 
the village well because he was a low-caste man 
to-day is allowed to draw his water with the other 
villagers because last night he was baptized and 
became a Christian. Thus are the low castes 
being little by little elevated in position and 
sanding, not to speak of their spiritual trans- 
formation.— The Independent. 


At the request of a Kansas correspondent we 
publish the times of holding the following Year- 
ly Meetings (Conservative bodies.) 


Iowa, held at North Branch, Io., in even years, at 
West Branch in odd years, on Fourth-day following 
the Ist First-day in Tenth Month. 

Ohio, held at Stillwater, near Barnesville, O., on Sev- 
enth-day before last First-day in Ninth Month. 

Western, held at Sugar Grove, near Plainfield, Hend- 
ricks Co., Ind., on Sixth-day preceding 2nd First- 
day in Ninth Month. 

Kansas, held at Emporia, Kan., on Sixth-day after 3d 
First-day in Tenth Month. 





Items. 
Persecution of the Stundists—It has been an- 
nounced that the Minister of the Interior in Russia 
and a Commission appointed by the Holy Synod 
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are together elaborating a plan for the complete, 
annihilation of the Stundists in that Empire. As 
soon as the plan is complete, it will receive the 
sanction of the Minister of Justice, who will ap- 

int the necessary pains and penalties. A writer 
in an Official Russian paper points out that the 
Stundists in the southern and western provinces 
are steadily advancing in numbers and influence, 
and claims that their national customs, their na- 
tional drink, their method of agriculture, even their 
Russian language, are undergoing a change as they 
leave the Church of their fathers for the new heresy. 
A schism so fraught with danger to the Russian 
Church and State, he considers it is necessary to 
stamp out by every means possible. Hence, we 
may look for a revival of bitter persecution for 
these much enduring people. A writer in The 
Christian, London, calls upon Christians everywhere 
to remember these persecuted Stundists, and do all 
that is in their power to relieve them. 


Effects of Pride.—Pride is often very inconveni- 
ent, and sometimes the cause of great pain and loss. 
A young lady living in the State of New York was 
considered remarkably handsome. She was fond 
of her feet, which were quite small. Not content 
with the beauty nature gave her she persisted in 
the effort to make her feet appear smaller by wear- 
ing shoes that were toosmall. This caused ingrow- 
ing nails, which resulted in a disease of the bone. 
Medical skill was baffled in the effort to remedy the 
mischief done, and her physicians have decided 
that amputation of both feet is necessary in order 
tosave the young lady’s life. One may rejoice in 
the loss of a foot when it has been sacrificed to some 
righteous principle or some noble cause, but to lay 
both feet on the altar of pride is so degrading that 
the shame produced by it is worse than the loss in- 
curred. Many are giving not only their feet, but 
their hands and heads, yea, and their souls also, to 
gratify their pride. 

Murder of the Innocents.—The English Register- 
General’s Report of death shows that the number 
of infants who die from suffocation is steadily in- 
creasing, and that these deaths occur most frequent- 
lyon Seventh and First-day nights. The reason 
wsigned is, that Seventh-day is pay day, and that 
most of the parents of these children are intoxi- 
tated on Seventh, First, and even Second-day 
nights, and in their drunken stupor smother the 
child. The deaths from convulsions, which are 
especially numerous on Second-day evening, are 
accounted for by the poisonous milk of the intoxi- 
tated mothers. In the coroner’s findings these 
Cases are generally put down to other causes. The 
facts are startling, and a striking illustration of the 
Way alcohol murders its innocent victims. 


Louisiana Colored People.—The colored popula- 





that raised $3,000 to test the outrageous law, and 


crease of the population of France. 


destroyed. 
served in the Napoleonic wars. 


their victory is very gratifying. 
Depopulation of France.—Thomas Grimm, in the 
Petit fame of Paris, speaks of the relative de- 


From 1791 to 1799, more than two millions of 
men were forced into war, of whom one-third were 
From 1800 tv 18138, three millions 
In 1814, only six 
hundred thousand of these remained, about one- 
fifth of them. After the battle of Leipzig only 
male children remained in France. Three inva- 


sions, from 1815 to 1870, provoked by the wars of 


Napoleon, continued the slaughter of the French. 
Three or four years of civil war and a disastrous 
expedition in Egypt complete the picture. “To- 
day we feel the void caused by the small number 
of births, by the absence of offspring from those 
strong men taken away from the fields and the 
shops and slain without leaving any posterity. 
Those at home who propagated the race were the 
weak and diseased. Hence the general diminution 
of the vigor of the people. We are paying to-day 
the price of glory.” 

It may be added to what T. Grimm says, that 
these long-continued and disastrous wars were re- 
sponsible, in large measure, for the general decline 
of sexual morality among the French. Multitudes 
of young widows were left all over France to gain 
their living as they could, and with the few places 
open to women in Europe for the last half century 
the outcome can easily be imagined. The evils of 
war are many-sided, and it is a hopeful sign for 
France that her statesmen and scholars are begin- 
ning honestly to consider what their military glory 
has cost them. 

Chicago Exposition —The Episcopal Recorder, of 
Philadelphia, advises that all those who are op- 
»osed to the opening of this exhibition on the 

‘irst-day of the week, or to the selling of liquor 
therein, should pledge themselves and endeavor to 
influence others to bear their testimony against 
these things, by refusing to attend the exhibition if 
these evils are permitted. 








For “ THE FRIEND.” 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting. 


A valued Friend, a member of the Southern 
Quarterly Meeting of North Carolina, sends the 
following information : 

“Our Yearly Meeting is over. It was not 
altogether as unsatisfactory as the last was, but 
there still seems to be a determination on the 
part of some to go in ways that are antagonistic 
to the principles of the Society of Friends. The 
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The article on “ Worldly Conformity,” which 


is reprinted in the present number of our paper, 
was written, it is believed, by the late Thomas 
Evans, and published in the columns of THE 
FRIEND about thirty years ago. 
ance was suggested by a valued minister of our 
Society. About the same time a request reached 
the Editor from a ministering Friend among 
the Norwegians of Iowa, that we should repub- 
lish parts of an Address issued by Thomas Shil- 
litoe in 1820, which treats largely of the evils 
of that form of worldliness which leads to exces- 
sive desire to accumulate money. This tempta- 


Its reappear- 


tion he thought was at the present time a preva- 
lent evil among the Scandinavians. 

It was a matter of interest to find that well- 
concerned Friends, living many hundreds of 
miles apart, were brought under a similar con 


cern at the same time, and both in harmony 


with the Scripture declaration, “ To be carnally- 
minded is death,” (spiritually). 

In the affecting narrative preserved in the 
Acts of the Apostles, of the parting interview of 
the Apostle Paul with the Elders of Ephesus, 
he exhorted them to take heed to themselves, 
and to the flock—and forewarned them that 
men should arise speaking perverse things, to 
draw away disciples after them. It seems to us, 
that the care which should rest on the minds of 
those who, in any sense of the word, are over- 
seers of the flock, is two-fuld. They should en- 
deavor to protect them from the infusion of 
errors in doctrine, to which they may be ex- 
posed ; and also encourage them in that per- 
sonal submission to the visitations of the Holy 
Spirit, without which there is no growth in true 
religion. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The public debt statement shows 
that the decrease of the interest and non-interest bear- 
ing debt amounted to $153,215.50 during Eighth Mo. 
The total cash in the Treasury is $781,514,982.86. 

The Chicago Tribune says, over 2,000,000 postal 
cards are necessary to meet the daily demand in this 
country. 

The Treasury Department has directed the return 
to Germany of seven persons, who came to New York 
in the steamer Werkendam, to work under contract 
in a New Jersey tannery. It was found that their 
contracts to labor were written in German, and that 
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they had been instructed as to what answers they 
should give when questioned by the inspectors. 

The Secretary of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
announces that the cotton crop for the year which 
ended Eighth Month 31st, 1892, reached the enormous 
aggregate of 9,015,379 bales, against 8,652,597 last year 
and 7,211,372 the year before last, an excess over last 
year of 382,782 bales, and the year before of 1,724,057. 

A dispatch from Marquette, Michigan, on the Ist 
inst., says: “The steamer Western Reserve, bound for 
Cleveland, Ohio, broke in two off Au Sable banks, 
near Deer Park, Tuesday night. Twenty-six persons 
were drowned. Harry Stewart, of Algonac, was saved. 
Two of the bodies washed ashore this morning.” 

George William Curtis, the eminent Civil Service 
reformer, author, statesman, and Editor of Harper’s 
Weekly, died on the 31st ult., at his home, at Livings- 
ton, Staten Island. He was sixty-eight years old. 

The Italian transport Garigliano, bearing the Co- 
lumbus statue, the gift of the Italians of New York to 
that city, arrived at Quarantine on the 4th inst. The 
monument is in the Garigliano’s hold, packed in 170 
parts. The monument when put together will be 76 
feet high, the figure of Columbus being 14 feet. 

Governor Pattison has issued a proclamation naming 
Tenth Month 21st as a general holiday, in commemo- 
ration of the discovery of America, and asking the 
people to hold “appropriate services teaching loyalty 
to our country and gratitude for the Divine benedic- 
tion which has so abundantly blessed our people.” 

The German steamship Moravia arrived at New 
York late on the night of the 30th ult., from Ham- 
burg, having had twenty-two deaths from cholera 
among her passengers during the voyage. Of these, 
twenty were infants and two adults; the dead were 
buried at sea. There were no cases of the disease 
found when the quarantine officers made their inspec- 
tion. The vessel, notwithstanding the character of her 
death record, steamed up to the quarantine station, 
and among the fleet of vessels anchored there. She was 
ordered back to the lower bay. 

Two steamships from Hamburg, having cholera on 
board, arrived at New York on the 3rd inst., and were 
at once quarantined in the lower bay. These were 
the Normanpia, of the Hamburg-American Line, five 
of whose passengers had died of cholera on the voyage 

and four were ill, and the Rugia, of. the same line, 
which had four deaths and six cases of sickness. Dur- 
ing the day two more deaths on the Normannia and 
one on the Rugia were reported, and on the 4th there 
were three deaths on the Normannia and eight new 
cases, two deaths on the Rugia and one on the Mo- 
ravia. The dead were removed to Swinburne Island 
for cremation, and the steerage passengers of the Nor- 
mannia were transferred to Hoffman’s Island. The 
sick were sent to Swinburne Island. 

On the 5th inst. there were four deaths from cholera 
at quarantine and four new cases, 

As yet no case has appeared in New York City, or 
anywhere else in the States. 

Supervising Surgeon-General Wyman, of the U. S. 
Marine Hospital Service, on the Ist inst. issued a cir- 
cular, which was accompanied by the approval of the 
President, directing that ‘no vessel from any foreign 
port carrying immigrants shall be admitted to enter 
























































at any port of the United States until such vessel shall 
have undergone a quarantine detention of twenty days 
(unless such detention is forbidden by the laws of the 
State or the regulations thereunder), and of such 
greater number of days as may be fixed in each case 
by the State authorities.’ This order, which is ad- 
dressed to customs and other United States officials, 
foreign steamship companies, and State and local 
Boards of Health, is to take immediate effect, except 
in case of vessels now afloat. 

The number of deaths reported in this city last 
week was 411, being 2 less than the previous week, 
and 45 more than the corresponding week of last year. 
Of the whole number, 227 


cholera infantum; 50 of consumption; 41 of maras- 
mus; 21 of pneumonia ; 20 of inanition ; 18 of diseases 
of the heart; 18 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels; 17 of diphtheria; 13 of casualties; 10 of con- 
vulsions; 10 of inflammation of the brain and 10 of 
dysentery. 

Markets, &c.—U.S. 2’s, 100 a —; 4’s, registered, 1143 
a 1153; coupon, 1153 a 116}; currency 6’s, 1063 a 
1173. 

CoTTon was quiet and weak at 7,°;c. per pound for 
middling uplands. 

Freep.—Winter bran, $16.50 a $17.50; spring bran, 
at $15.50 a $16.00 per ton. 
FLour.—Winter super, $2.25 a $2.50; do., extras, 












$2.50 a $2.75; No. 2 winter family, $2.85 a $3.25; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.75 a $4.00 ; Western 
winter, clear, $3.50 a $3.85; do. do., straight, $3.85 a 
$4.10; winter patent, $4.10 a $4.40; Minnesota, clear, 
$3.25 a $3.75 ; do., straight, $3.85 a $4.35; do., patent, 
$4.40 a $4.65; do., favorite brands, higher. 


curred in London since last SUMMARY. 
inst. it was stated, that at that time there was not a 
single case of cholera in Great Britain, excepting two 
convalescents in London hospitals. 


The ambulances of the city yesterday took to the hos- 


pitals 325 cholera patients, of whom 197 died; 528 
cholera cases and 329 deaths not previously reported 


were 6,673 new cases of the disease reported and 2,714 
persons died from the pestilence. 


reference to “the growing unremunerativeness of corn 
growing in Europe in the face of the overwhelming 


males; 147 were under one year of age: 53 died of | $2, vol. 66; from Joshua Taylor, Mich., $2, vol. 66 ; 


THE FRIEND. 





vol. 66; from Lloyd Balderston, Md., $6, being $2 each 
for himself, George Balderston and Elwood Balderg. 
ton, vol. 66; from Hannah H. Jones, Ind., $2, vol. 66; 
from George B. Borton, N. J., $2, vol. 66; from Gi}. 
bert Jones, Canada, per Adam H. Garratt, Agent, $2, 
vol. 66; from Abram Stratton, Pa., $2, vol. 66; from 
E. B. Fox, Pa., $2, vol. 66; from Edmund 8. Fowler, 
Agent, O., $6, being $2 each for John S. Fowler, Ben. 
jamin J. Hobson and H. A. Mott, vol. 66; from Eliza. 



















































































Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 75% a 75} cts. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 54 a 544 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 384 a 39} cts. 
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Beer Catrie.—Extra, 5 a — cts.; good, 48 a 4] | beth C. Yarnall, Pa., $2, vol. 66; from Sarah T. err" 

cts.; medium, 4} a 44 cts.; common, 3} a 4 cts.; culls, | Pa., $2, vol. 66; from David Bryson, Del., $2, vol. 66; V 

3 a 33 cts.; fat cows, 2 a 3} cts. for Eva B. Worthington, O., $2, vol. 66, and for Fran. Ta 

SuHeEp AND Lamps.—Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, | cis Walton, O., $2, vol. 66; from Joseph H. Braj —_— 
4} a 5 cts.; medium, 4} a 44 cts.; common, 3} a 4 cts.; | Pa., $2, vol. 66; from Aaron Mekeel, Agent, N. Y,, $4 
culls, 2 a 3} cts.; Lambs, 3 a 6} cts. being $2 each for Jonathan Hoag, Cal., and Stephen 
Hoas.—Good Western, 7§ a 7} cts. ; other Western, | Hoag, N. Y., vol. 66; from Archibald Crosbie, Agent, 

7} a 7} cts. Iowa, $24, being $2 each for Lorenzo Rockwell, Hu. Bub 


Forr1cn.— Several deaths from cholera have oc- 
On the 5th 





bert Rockwell, Franklin Rockwell, Lewis L. Rockwell, 
Daniel J. Peckham, Christopher R. West, Ole P, 
Tjossem, Archibald Henderson, Severt Taw, Christiag N 
Thomson, Lars Goodmanson and Oman K. Taw, vol, 
66; from J. G. Eldridge, Iowa, $2, vol. 66 ; from Oliver 
Miller, O., $2, vol. 66 ; from Henry Horn, Agent, Ind, 
$6, being $2 each for Penninah Jordan, H. W. Horm 
and Nathan Overman, vol. 66; from M.S. and E, P, 
Allen, $2, vol. 66; from Emeline B. Prickitt, N.J., $2, 










A dispatch from Hamburg, of the 4th inst., says: 

















were registered yesterday, in pursuance of police or- | vol. 66; from Martha L. Scott, Pa., $2, vol. 66; from By 

ders. These bring the total figures, reckoning from | Ira J. Parker, for Rachel F. Parker, Pa., $2, vol. 66; — 

the beginning of the epidemic, up to 5,623 cases and | from Ezra Engle, N. J., $2, vol. 66, and for Josiah P, 

2,518 deaths. Engle, N. J., $2, vol. 66; from Hannah Hoyle, O., $2, I 
The statistics of the cholera epidemic show that | vol. 66; from Alva J. Smith, Agent, Kans., $4, being A 

throughout the whole of Russia, on the 3rd inst. there | $2 each for Sarah Ann Hinshaw and Sabina Hiatt, IN 


vol. 66; from Theodore Heess, Pa , $2, vol. 66; from F 
Job McCarty, Pa., $2, vol. 66; from J. R. Haines, Gta, 


In Paris the disease is nearly stationary, and in | $2, vol. 66; from George A. Keely, Md., $2, vol. 66; 


















Havre, Antwerp and other parts of Europe, the dis- | from Edward Maris, M. D., Philad’a, $2, vol. 66, a Suse 
ease, it is hoped, is abating. for Robert W. Maris, Philad’a, $2, vol. 66; for Wil. § Jers 
A Paris bird dealer has recently received 6,000 birds | ber F. Crist, Cal., $2, vol. 66; for Gaynor P, Burgess, Moo 
of Paradise, 300,000 Indian birds of various species, | O., $2, vol. 66; for Dillon Haworth, Ind., $2, vol. 66; End 
and 400,000 humming birds. for Phebe George, Ind., $2, vol. 66; for Esther ¢, : 
A dispatch from Vienna dated Eighth Month 30th, | Bales, Ind., $2, vol. 66; for Arthur B. Maxwell, Ind, miss 
says: The Corn Fair here opened to-day with a fair | $2, vol. 66; from Rachel D. Rank, N. J., $2, vol. 66; he b 
attendance. Herr Natchauer, the President of the | from Samuel Betts, Pa., $2, vol. 66, and for Harry E. and 
Corn Exchange, delivered a remarkable speech, which | Betts, O., $2, vol. 66; from John G. Hoyle, Kans., $2, ther 
was the sensation of the day. It contained marked | vol. 66. the 





Bas” Remittances received after 4 0’ clock P. M. on Third- . 
day will not appear in the Receipts until the following week, 

























































American competition, constantly increasing through —-~- and 
the continual opening up of new regions to cultivation NOTICES. to tl 
and the lowering of railway freight rates.” Herr WANTED.—Two young women Friends, employed Tru 
Natchauer said that, in view of this competition, there | during the day, would like to have evening work t R 
remained but one chance for Europe, namely, by the | do at home. Eetl 
building of a network of canals in Central Europe. Apply “A. 8. FL” t 
The speaker’s hearers evidently regarded the chance Office of Tur Frienp, Mor 
he set forth as poor consolation. 116 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia vill 
The Vienna correspondent of the News says: “The sneha par 
Czar has wired the commander of the Russian forces Frienps’ Setect ScHooL, PHILADELPAIA, will re rer 
in the Pamir country to henceforth avoid any adven- | open Ninth Month 19th, 1892. Applications for the P 
tures which would be likely to provoke England.” admission of pupils should be made to the Superin her 
A railway train has arrived in Jerusalem from Jaffa, | ent, who will be at the School during the two weeks the 
the railway between the two places having been com- | preceding the opening, from 10 until 1 o’clock. mor 
pleted. J. Henry Bartiert, Sup’t, time 
A dispatch from India says that the forces of the 140 N. Sixteenth Street. all | 
Ameer of Afghanistan have won an important success : eee eee ee as 
over the Hazaras. The latter, after a severe conflict, Repucep Rates To Onto YEARLY MeetiNe— | 
in which 460 of the Afghan troops were killed, were Arrangements have been made, so that Friends desiring no ¢ 
compelled to evacuate Kamsan, which place was at So attend Ohio Yearly Meeting can go and Ther ol lot | 
once occupied by the Afghans. Much discontent pre- jaltimore and Ohio Railroad, for $15.47. They : ete 
vails among the Ameer’s troops, owing to lack of sup- | P@Y full fare ($11 60) to Barnesville, and return for se 
plies, and many are deserting. one-third fare, $3.87. Making the round trip from 
: . Philadelphia, $15.47. Tickets good from Ninth Month § ove 
RECEIPTS. 12th to Tenth Month 10th, inclusive. For furtherim § the 
Received from H. Mary 8. Taylor, Pa., $2, vol. 66 ; | formation call at the B. & O. office, 833 Chestnut Se nq 
thi N. J.. $2. vol. 66: Til. liladeiphia. : 
—_ eeu a $s oh No hed Sia = Friends can go from Chester, Wilmington and Balti- - 
Haines, Gtn., $2, vol. 66; from Thomas A. Crawford, | ™0re, at the same rate—one fare and a third from each ‘ 
Agent, O., $2 for Edward Williams, vol. 66; from P. | !*Y- tad 
} Ellis De Cou, N.J., $2, vol. 66; from Thomas Waring,| Wawntep.—An experienced Teacher as Principal 8 
were males and 184 fe- | N. J., $2, vol. 66; from James R. Kite, W. Philad’a, | in Friend’s Boarding School, Hickory Grove, low, § tal 
to enter upon his duties the second Second-day in the yea 


from Phebe E. Hall, Agent, O., $6, being $2 each for 


; U Eleventh Month next. « 
Elisha Doudna, Jesse D. Hall and Maria Hartley, vol. 


Application may be made to JosepH Coppocs, 












66; from William W. Hazard, Agent, N. Y., $24, be- | Centerdale, Cedar County, Iowa, or cert 
ing $2 each for himself, Phebe Sampson, Gilbert AsicaiL B. Morr, West Branch, Cedar County, Nor 
Weaver, Nicholas D. Tripp, Mary Ann Simkin, Persis | [owa,—Members of the Committee. Am 
E. Hallock, Charles Otis, Hepsibeth C. Hussey, Isaac |) —_—$—_$_— =—$_—$_—$=—_—_————————————— Hi 
P. Hazard, Samuel G. Cook, Hazard Library and Clara Diep, at her late residence, on the 19th of Eighth ® wit! 
A. Sprague, vol. 66: from W illiam B. Haines, N. J, Month, 1892, ALice Trora, widow of Samuel F.T und 
$2, vol. 66; from Walter E. Vail, N. J., $2, vol. 665) 5) ine cighty-eighth see at teas om. A meni 

from Mary Ann Forsythe for Lewis Forsythe, Pa., $2, Western District Monthly Meeting of Friends, , 
vol. 66; from Alex. L. McGrew, Iowa, $2, vol. 66; Philadelphia . ye 8 to J 
from George Blackburn, Agent, O., $12, being $2 each | —- ey Lh Mo 
for Martha J. Cook, Amy J. Morlan, Miriam French, WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, her 


Robert Miller, Edward Stratton and Martha H. French, No. 422 Walnut Street. 


